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A Happy New Year to the World! 


Did you ever think of New Year's Day as our world’s birthday? Of 
course it isn’t really the earth’s birthday, for the earth is so old that we shall 
never, never be able to count its years, even if we knew them. But New 
Year's Day in a way is the earth’s birthday, at least in our part of the globe, 
for that is the day on which we begin a new year, the day we forget the little 
bothers of last year and begin all over a new fresh year. 

Shall we sing the old birthday song to the whole world: “Happy birth- 
day, dear world, happy birthday to you.”” When we sing the birthday song 
to one of our friends, we really mean that we hope his birthday will be a 
happy one, and then if we are truly friends we try to make it a happy day 
by some little special act of kindness. We can do the same thing for the 
earth on its birthday. But you say, ‘I’m just one boy” or “I’m just one girl.” 
So you are, but you are one of perhaps a million children who will be reading 
this letter. If each one of you does one little thing or speaks one little word 
to make New Year's Day a happy day, think how many little bits of happi- 
ness WEE WIsDOM readers can give out. Did you ever try to count to a 
million? I’m sure you gave it up long, long before you reached the end. If 
each of us thinks of this on New Year’s Day and does one little act of 
kindness, together all these acts will pile up to make perhaps a million kind- 
nesses. Shall we try it? 

Last November when we found it would be necessary to cut the size of 
Wee WispoM to save paper for Uncle Sam’s use we also had to take one 
color off the inside pages of the magazine. At that time we told you we 
hoped to be able to put it back in February. We are happy to tell you now 
that your February WEE Wispom will have its full amount of color, and we 
hope that it will be even more attractive than it was before. When we accept . 
our little disappointments in the right spirit we are often rewarded with 


blessings. 


Happy New Year to you! 


Editor. 
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The 
Evening Fire 
By Mildred Veley Hardcastle 


I like the evening best of all, 
‘When round the fire our family sits. 
My daddy reads some stirring tale, 
While Mother listens as she knits. 


I lie and watch the leaping flames, 
Like fairies dressed in brilliant hues, 
And when I hear the crackling logs 
I know they have on dancing shoes. » 


An unseen presence joins our group, 
So happy there at eventide; 
For God is always present too 
In homes where love and peace abide. 
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“© NOW! I declare!” 

Mother was in the living room, looking 
out of the funny old many-paned window that 
was all cut up into squares like a pan of johnny- 
cake. Her exclamation sounded as if she had 
called Clare’s name. 

“Here I am, Moms,” Clare said. 

He was working away at his telephone, fin- 
ished now, all but fixing up his tin-can receiver, 
inside the dining-room window, so the kite- 
string “wire” wouldn’t be dragged down and 
cut on the glass where it came in. The tiny hole 
in the glass had been there ready-made for 
his purpose, as if this two-hundred-year-old 
Connecticut house had expected this twelve- 
year-old California boy to come here to live 
this winter, and knew that he’d want a tele- 
phone to talk to Barney Shea’s log-cabin home 
across the big field next door—if you could call a 
block-long pasture ‘‘next door.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t calling you, Clare,” Mother said. “I 
was just surprised at Old White Winter spreading 
himself all over Sandy Hollow as if he’d come to 
stay.” Her voice moved out into the hall and started 
upstairs. You could tell where she was by the way 
her voice moved. 

Clare had never seen a real winter before. He 
liked it. But he didn’t like his name very well. 
“Clare,” the fellows said, “‘is a girl’s name.” 

Dad, whose name was Dr. Ward Kendall, said 
that Clare meant “‘clear,” and that Clare was named 
for one of the finest clear-thinking men he had ever 
known. But Clare wished it had been Cleve or Cliff, 
something hard like that. Dad wasn’t soft; Clare 
didn’t want to be either. He had néver thought about 
it much till he came to this little New England 
town, where he and Mother were staying while 
Dad had to be in New York. 

“Clare! I declare! Ida Clare!” Jimmy Mathews 
began it at school. Jimmy was a skinny little 
“toughy,” who made fun of everything. He called 
Barney Shea, Barney She when it should be pro- 
nounced Shay. That was mean; for Barney was a 
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White New Years 


poor little nipper, only ten and a half years old, and 
Clare was sorry for him: not because Barney wasn’t 
even eleven yet but because he hadn’t any father, 
and his mother hadn’t any money and sometimes, 
Moms said, they had hardly anything to eat. The 
Kendalls sent the Sheas things to eat, and sometimes 
coal, and Mrs. Shea came to wash and iron for 
Mother to work it out; because if she didn’t Mother 
was afraid her feelings would be hurt—and she'd 
go hungry besides. 

There had been a taste of winter already in De- 
cember and ‘“‘a white Christmas,” thin snow all over 
the place. The Sheas came to dinner at the Kendalls, 
and Dad was home. Now it was the day before 


“New Year's,” and it looked as if that would be ' 


white too—only this snowstorm was a real one may- 
be. Dad couldn’t be here this holiday; and because he 
wanted Mother in New York they had decided to 
let Clare stay at home with Mollie, the housekeeper, 
and go to the Sheas’ to dinner—only Clare was to 
take the dinner over in a basket that weighed pretty 
near a ton, he guessed. 


“Sure an’ I'll feed ’im up to the ’air on his ’ead, | 


an’ you're so good to us!” Mrs. Shea had said. Clare 
thought it was fun; and he hoped Barney was going 
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“Oh, I wasn’t calling you, Clare,” Mother said 


By Gardner Hunting Pictures by Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


to get fed “up to the hair’—that funny, stand-up, 
lemon-colored hair of his. Clare had already talked 
to Barney about the fun they'd have, over the new, 
homemade telephone. 

This telephone was something! They had stood up 
three bean poles in the big pasture to carry the 
strong kite-string wire across, and in each house was 
a tomato can; inside of which the string was fastened 
to a pants button. You could talk into one can and 
be heard at the other, almost nearly clear. The poles 
were kind of wobbly, but they held up all right. At 
Barney’s end the string went in through one of 
the chinks between the logs, which let in the icy 
wind too if you didn’t keep putting rags in them. 

It was nearly time for the taxi to come for Mother. 
She came downstairs in her fur coat and cute hat, 
with her overnight bag. Oh, boy, she was pretty, 
Mother was! 

“Clare,” she said, “I don’t like you to go over to 
the Sheas’ in this snowstorm, I declare.” 

Oh, she must have said that, just now when he 
thought she called him. Lots of people said, “I de- 
clare!” like that. But most times when Mother said 
it she really meant something. Ever since he could re- 
member, she had often said it beside his pillow 
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when he was in bed at night. Just whispering. 
“In the name and through the power of Jesus 
Christ,” she would say softly—because she 
believed, and so did Father, that that was a 
good way to pray—"I bless my boy; and ‘I 
declare’ he shall dwell in the secret place of 
the Most High, and abide in the shadow of 
the Almighty.” Then they would say The 
Prayer of Faith together. Clare liked that. 

“God is my help... 

God walks beside me, guides my way...” 

“You'll put your rubbers on, won't you, 
Son,” Mother said, “and tuck your muffler in. 
It’s cold outside, and you're not used to it. I 
don’t like to—leave you.” 

She put her warm, furry arm around him. 
“Let’s say our prayer, Son.” They said it all 
the way through from “God is my help in every 
need” to “God is my all, I have no fear, since God 
and love and Truth are here.” Some people thought 
it was soft to say prayers. But Dad didn’t; neither 
did Clare. 


“T’'m silly, aren’t I, Clare,” Mother said, “to wor- 


ry about you when God is here. Let’s be clear about 
that, Clare.” She didn’t pretend to be always right 
or perfect, Mother didn’t. That was one thing 
made you love her so much. She was a pretty grand 
person, his mother! 

The taxi honked outside as if it had a muffler on 
its horn. That was what snow did: muffled up 
sounds as if they were under a tent. Clare picked 
up Mother’s traveling bag and ran to open the 
door. 

“No, Clare,” she said, “don’t go out without 
your coat.” The taxi driver was coming up the 
walk, and Mother kissed Clare so quickly it landed 
on one side of his nose. Then she was gone. 

The taxi had a hard time turning around, as if 
the snow were holding onto the wheels with about a 
million little cold hands. But the cab got away, 
and Clare was left alone in the big old house— 
except for Mollie way off in the kitchen somewhere. 
It was nice and warm in here but sort of still. 
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Clare went back to his telephone. Oh, oh, some- 
thing had happened. Sure, the wind had pulled the 
kite string and cut it on the glass, and the tomato-can 
receiver just hung by a ribbon of Scotch tape; and 
talking over that line was out, for the day anyway. 
He couldn’t even see the white string out there in the 
white snow; trying to find it would be like trying 
to find a hair in the grass, and it was bitterly cold! 

Clare was disappointed; 
he wanted to talk some 
more to Barney. And Bar- 
ney would be disappointed 
too. 

It seemed queer that 
God sometimes didn’t let 
folks have enough to eat. 
God could put macaroni 
and cheese, and cranberry 
sauce, and johnnycake, 
and pumpkin pie into the 
Sheas’ house just as easily 
as into the Kendalls’ 
house. Why didn’t He? 

For that matter, why 
did God let the wind 
break their telephone? 
God made the wind—and 
the cold that came in at 
the tiny hole in the glass, 
jabbing at Clare’s face like 
a little sharp icicle. Yes, 
and probably jabbing lots 
of icicles through the 
cracks between the logs of 


ra 
Winter Fun 


By Marian Kennedy 


Get out your hood and ear muffs, 
Your mittens red and blue, 

Your snow suit and your overshoes, 
Your sled and ice skates too. 


Get out your warmest blankets 
To spread upon your bed. 

Go find the books you like to read 
Beside the firelight red. 


Just think of all the winter things 
That are such lots of fun, 

Cause January’s here again, 

And winter has begun. 


things that were hard to give away; Dad made that 
“clear” to Clare. It was soft to keep everything for 
yourself. 

Clare went and got out his sled. He couldn’t 
take it back to California with him anyway, or use 
it there. He and Barney could both use it here. 
Only if it really belonged to Barney, he would love 
it and get more fun out of it. 

There was some rust on 
the new runners! Oh, boy, 


some sandpaper. Boy, it 
was hard work polishing 
away rust out in the shed, 
where it was nearly al- 


But when you polished 
hard, it made you warm. 
Besides it made the time 
go fast, and Clare wanted 
New Yeat’s Day to come 
fast; he could see how 
Barney's eyes would shine 
about that sled. Clare got 
wet with perspiration and 
went into the kitchen 
to dry out. Then it was 
lunchtime. And then he 
went back and worked on 
the sled until he was so 
tired his arms felt like 
cork. But the sled runners 


the cabin over at Sheas’. 

Clare pasted a piece of Scotch tape over the hole 
in the glass. My, how cold the glass was! Why, the 
frost was making a picture on it, as if with sharp, 
sharp chalk on a blackboard. 

Tomorrow he would go over to the Sheas’ house. 
Mollie was going to cook all that basketful of good 
things; Clare wondered if it would be as heavy when 
it was hot as when it was cold. He'd have to go fast 
so things wouldn’t get cold. Would the snow hold 
onto his feet when he tried to walk through it as it 


_ did onto the taxi wheels? 


You made reso—resolutions on New Year's Day. 
Moms said you should make ’em every day, but on 
New Year’s Day you made ‘em hard so they wouldn’t 
melt, like icicles. He’d made a resolution this morn- 
ing to give Barney his sled, which Dad had given 
him; Barney had never had a sled. Father wouldn’t 
mind; he liked for Clare to give things even when 
it was hard to give them away. It wasn’t soft to give 


began to shine again like 
silver. Mollie made him come in and take a shower 
and lie down on the old sofa. There he went to 
sleep, and when he woke up it was dark. 

Supper made him sleepy again, and he went to bed. 
He wondered if Barney had a nice bed too, all white 
sheets and blue blankets. But before he stopped 
wondering he was waking up in the morning! And 
it was a white New Year's! 


It was so white you couldn’t even tell the road. 


from the yard, and still snowing so hard you could 
hardly see the side fence. “Almost a blizzard,” Mollie 
said. ‘‘And I don’t know as you ought to go out in 
it.” 

Oh, oh! Why, if the Kendall basket didn’t go over 
to the log house, maybe the Sheas’ wouldn’t have 
much for their New Year's dinner! Humph! It 
wouldn’t be hard to just go over to the Sheas’. If there 
weren't any paths in the road you could go across the 
field. He couldn’t see the Sheas’ house through the 


what would he do? But 3 
Mollie said, “Polish ’em, }- 
of course,” and gave him | 


most as cold as outdoors. ¢ 
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“blizzard,” but he felt sure it was “right over there.” 

Mollie hesitated. Clare begged hard. Mollie said, 
“Tl go.” Clare couldn't stand that. “Then I'll go 
with you,” Mollie said. But Clare just looked at her. 
Mollie looked out of the window. “Well,” she said, 
“maybe you could try. If it’s too hard, you come 
back, before you get out of sight of the house.” 

So after the things ‘had all been cooked and 


packed, Clare got into his overcoat and: rubbers and 


knit gloves, and tucked his muffler in; and he put 
the basket on the sled. ‘Stick to the road, Clare,” 
Mollie said. ‘And keep in sight of the house till 
you see the Sheas’ house—or have to come back.” 
She looked out the door; the snow seemed thinner 


any fence along here, nor any ditch. The snow was 
drifting, thin in some places, knee deep in others. 
Rubbers weren't much good. The sled tipped so that 
it was no use trying to keep the basket on it. He 
took up the basket. It was as heavy as ice. He 
tugged and lifted and went on, carrying the basket, 
pulling the sled. Maybe he'd get warm. He'd ‘‘make 
it” if he tried hard enough. He wouldn’t go back; 
and besides where was “back’’? 

Then he knew he was off the road—in the big 
field of course. And the icicles seemed to cut his 
face and get up under his overcoat. Blizzard? Mollie 
had said, “Almost.” Well, “almost” was a lot of 
blizzard for a twelve-year-old California boy facing 
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out that way. “Oh, you'll make it,” she said, re- 
assured. 

But, boy, when Clare got out in the road! Why, he 
hadn’t even guessed that the wind was blowing so 
hard. Well, he had a resolution inside, hard too, that 
the Sheas should have a good dinner—and Barney 
should have that sled. 

He got along pretty well at first. But the wind was 
full of icicles that jabbed so he could hardly see. 
God made the wind. He thought he hadn’t gone far 
when he turned to look back at the house. Why, 
where was it? Nothing but snow—white New Year's 
snow! God made the snow. 

Oh, oh! The basket nearly almost tipped over, 
as he dragged at the sled again. Well, say! You 
couldn’t tell where the road went. There wasn’t 


ell, say! You couldn’t tell where the road went 


his first New England winter! 

He had thought he knew where the Sheas’ house 
was—right over there. But he didn’t know where 
“over there” was now. How did it all happen so 
quickly ? 

He became confused, frightened. He remembered 
a story about a man who got lost in the snow. The 
man wandered around and around, the way lost peo- 
ple do, till he was tired out, and gave up; and when 
they found him he was frozen up, only just alive. 
Oh, well, you couldn’t get lost, just between home 
and the Sheas’. 

But it seemed you could. He was lost already; 
already so tired that his legs felt corky. He wouldn’t 
give up of course. But he didn’t know just how he 
was going to keep going! (Turn to page 30) 
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The Street without Children 


By Mildred Lawrence 
Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


HEN Carol Ann got on 

the train with her moth- 
er it was snowing hard. Carol 
Ann was wearing her blue snow 
suit with the warm red hood 
and mittens. Outside the snow 
had drifted everywhere and 
even on the train windows there 
were frost pictures of ferns and 
trees. 

When Carol Ann got off the 
train she was wearing her blue- 
and-white checked dress and no 
coat at all. The sun was shining 
and the flowers were in bloom. 

“Is this Florida? Will there 
be any children to play with? 
Where’s Daddy?” Carol Ann 
asked all at once. 

“Yes, it’s Florida,” Mother 
said, ‘There will surely be chil- 
dren to play with. And Daddy 
will be here in a minute.” 

Sure enough, Daddy came 
around the corner of the station 
just then. He looked very big 
in his army uniform, and he 
was smiling all over his face. 
They got on the bus, and Carol 
Ann pressed her nose against 
the window to be sure not to 
miss anything. 

“I see ever so many children,” 
she said. “I’m going to like this 
place.” 

Daddy took them to a tiny 
cottage with bright red flowers 
trailing all over it. The cottage 
was on a funny little street that 
looked like the thumb of a 
mitten, with two houses on each 
side and one at the very end. 
Daddy put down the suitcases 
and kissed Mother and Carol 
Ann again. 

“Good-by,” he said, “I have 


to get back to camp, But I'll be 
back here tomorrow.” 
Carol Ann sat at the end of 


the walk and waved good-by. - 


It was very exciting having a 
daddy in the army because you 
were always going to brand- 
new places. And this one was 
especially nice, Mother was un- 
packing their bags and hanging 
things in closets. Carol Ann 
waited until she had unpacked 
September, her favorite doll. 
Carol Ann smoothed out the 
doll’s crimson skirts and tucked 
in one small dark curl. 

“May I go and find some 
children?” Carol Ann asked. “I 
saw lots of them everywhere 
while we were on the bus.” * 

“If you see any you may play 
with them,” Mother said, “but 
don’t go out of sight.” 

Carol Ann took September 
and sat down on the steps. 

“Now,” she said to herself, 
“where are the children? I’m all 
ready to play.” 

Carol Ann and September sat 
on the steps for ever so long, 
but nothing at all happened. 
All the doors on the four houses 
stayed closed and there was no 
sound of children’s voices any- 
where. 

“What a funny street!” Carol 
Ann said, “I’m not sure that 
I'm going to like it very much 
after all.” 

Just then the door of the first 
house opened and out came a 
little old man. He was so old 
that he walked with a cane. 
Just as he started carefully down 
the steps the cane slipped out of 


his hand and clattered to the _ 


sidewalk. Carol Ann scurried 
down the walk and handed him 
the cane. 


Carol Ann was wearing her blue 
snowsuit 


When she got off the train she 
wore no coat at all 


Daddy looked very big in his army 


uniform 
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for me to play with?” 


The street was full of children 


{ “My name is Carol Ann,” she said 
i breathlessly, ““Do you have any children 


He shook his head. “My children are 


Carol Ann scurried down the walk 
and handed him his cane 


“Here he is!” Carol Ann called 
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all grown up and gone,” he 
said. “Thank you for picking 
up my cane.” 

Carol Ann went back to her 
own steps and waved at him 
as he went hobbling along with 
his cane. 

“There are three more houses 
though,” Carol Ann told Sep- 
tember. “There must be chil- 
dren in some of them.” 

Just then the door of the sec- 
ond house opened, and out came 
a very thin woman with her hair 
done in a knot on top of her 
head. She looked up and down 
and around the street. 

“Little girl! Little girl!” she 
called. “Have you seen a big 
gray cat?” 

“No, but I'll look!’ Carol 
Ann hopped up and began look- 
ing and calling, “Kitty, kitty, 
kitty!” Sure enough, a big gray 
cat came out from under the 
bushes and began to purr loud- 
ly. “Here he is!” Carol Ann 
called. 

“Thank you very much,” the 
thin woman said. “What is your 
name, little girl?” 

“My name is Carol Ann, and 
this is my best doll, September. 
Do you have any children for 
me to play with?” 

“Goodness, no!” said the thin 
woman, looking very much sur- 
prised. “I live all by myself, 
except for my cat.” 

She went back into her house 
and shut the door. Carol Ann 
sat down on the steps again and 
waited. 

“There are still two houses,” 
she said hopefully. 

After quite a long time the 
door of the third house opened 
and out came a very fat woman, 
so fat that she looked like a 
round rubber ball. She looked 
at the three bottles of milk on 
her porch, 

“Oh, dear,” she said, “what 
ever will I do? Little girl! Little 


girl! Will you come and help 
me?” 

Carol Ann ran over to her. 
“Will you pick up my milk 
bottles, please?” the fat woman 
said. “The milkman is supposed 
to leave them on the railing, but 
he must have forgotten, You 
see, I’m so very fat that I can’t 
bend over to pick them up from 
the floor.” She laughed merrily 
as though it were all a big joke. 

Carol Ann handed her the 
milk bottles. “Do you have any 
children for me to play with?” 
she asked. 

The woman laughed again. 
“Oh, my, no!” she said. ‘“This 
cottage is so small that there 
would never be room in it for 
me and for children besides.” 

“Well,” said Carol Ann, back 
on her own front steps, “that 
leaves only one. Oh, dear, I do 
hope——" 

And at that very moment the 
door of the fourth house flew 
open, and out came a lively lit- 
tle man with a pointed black 
beard. In his hand he carried a 
violin case, which he put down 
on the porch while he looked in 
the mailbox for his letters. Then 
off he went as fast as he could 
go. Just as he was turning into 
the other street, Carol Ann saw 
that he had forgotten his violin 
case. 

“Wait, wait!” she cried, pick- 
ing up the violin case and run- 
ning after him as fast as she 
could go. “You forgot your 
violin.” 

The little man smiled at her. 
“Why thank you very much,” 
he said. “I was in such a hurry!” 

“Do you have any children 
for me to play with?” Carol 
Ann asked in a very small voice. 

“I teach children to play the 
violin,” the little man said, “but 
I don’t have any of my own, 
I’m so sorry.” 

Carol Ann (Turn to page 28) 
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Copyright 1944 by the author 
(A sequel to the book “Jet’s Adventures” ) 


By Bula Hahn 


What the Story Has Told so Far 


Jet Stockwell and his sister Sarah were pioneer children 
who lived with their father and mother, little brother Lonny, 
and Uncle John in a log cabin on their father’s homestead. 
Not far away Tod and Nancy Tanner lived with their 
parents in a covered wagon. Running Deer an Indian boy, 
and his sister Moon Flower lived near by. 

Jet’s grandmother gave him a book that said that when 
we lose anything or anything is taken from us, a way for 
a new blessing is opened to us if we take the loss in the 
right spirit. 

Uncle John is dearly loved by all the Stockwell family. 
Ben overheard Uncle John tell his father that he is going 
to get married. To accept that as good is Jet’s problem. 

Jet and Ben join Running Deer and Big brother in chas- 
ing a coyote. The boys hear strange music. They try to 
locate it but cannot. When the boys get back to camp, 
Sarah tells them that the camp is breaking up on Monday. 
The children are all disappointed. 

As Jet tries to sleep on his pallet under the Jeffries 
wagon he thinks about what the book Grandmother gave 
him says. They are going to lose from their home the best 
uncle in all the world. What good can possibly come from 
that? And if the camp breaks up on Monday he will lose 
three days of wonderful companionship with Ben. What 
good can come out of that disappointment ? 


Part Six 


ea hei are we breaking camp and leaving the 
grove sooner than we had planned?” Jet 
asked as he and Ben joined the group at the break- 
fast table under the trees. It did not take him long 
to learn the reason and that his mother had been 
responsible. It seemed that his mother had stood up 
after the prayer service the day before and asked 
why, since they were all together and in good health, 
they could not do something worth while for some- 
one in need? 
One of the group had asked, “What is needed 
more right now than a few days of earnest prayer?” 
Mother had answered: 
“I do not mean for anyone to say one less prayer 
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than is in his heart. But there is a family only a 
few miles distant without a house to live in; a 
worthy family that has met misfortune with cour- 
age that few people know or understand.” 

Mother had explained: 

“With willing hands we can help that family put 
up a cabin. We can have a prayer service each noon 
before the men go back to work. And we can sit 
around the campfire each night and listen while 
the circuit rider talks to us.” 

Jet did not need to be told who the family was. 
It was the Tanners of course, and this was not the 


first time that Mother had taken up their cause. But — 


Jet was surprised to hear that the preacher had 
said: “I believe Mrs. Stockwell is a sincere woman, 
a woman of action, intent on good deeds. And I 
think a cabin for a needy family would be a splendid 
memorial to this, our first getting together here in 


the new country for the purpose of worshiping © 


God.” 

It was then that the group had voted on the sug- 
gestion. Those in favor of breaking up the camp 
and moving to the Tanner homestead to put up a 
cabin outnumbered the ones against the idea. The 
few who opposed readily consented to the decision 
of the many. So once again the people talked of 
rocks and logs, corners and doors, chinking and 
roofing: They all agreed that the building of the 


Tanner cabin would be much easier than the build- 


ing of their own cabins had been, since Mr. Tanner 
had the sawmill and slabs for a house were cut and 
piled ready for use.. 

When breakfast was over the men staked the cows 
and oxen out in the open. The women washed the 
dishes and made preparations for dinner. Because it 
was Sunday morning the boys and girls all stayed 
in camp. Jet and Ben washed their hands and faces 
in the tin basin on the low flat top of a stump. They 
ran wet fingers through their hair, then smoothed 
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and parted and patted until each boy looked un- 
familiar to the other. 

Mattie sat on a log while Sarah combed and 
brushed and braided Mattie’s hair. Then Sarah sat 
on the log while Mattie combed and brushed and 
braided Sarah’s hair. The boys put on clean shirts 
and rolled down their jeans from above their knees. 
The girls put on their best pinafores. 

The sky was clear. The sun shone warm. The 
leaves now dry on the cut branches rustled in the 
breeze atop the arbor. Early in the forenoon friends, 
fathers, mothers, and children gathered together 
on the log seats. The preacher struck the key note 
on his jew’s-harp, and one by one the people joined 
in the singing. Their songs rang out lustily and 
joyfully from glad hearts. 

After the song service came the prayer service. 
When that was over the preacher stood up on the 
platform behind the white-covered stump, his Bible 
open before him. He was now ready to preach for 
an hour and a half, maybe longer. Jet looked at 
Ben on the log beside him, then folded his arms 
and shifted his feet to a more comfortable position. 

Ben was leaning forward, his elbows on his knees, 
his chin cupped in his hands. Up near the front on 
one of the split-log seats Lonny lay on a folded 
blanket, his head in Mother's lap. With slow, even 
motions Mother fanned him with a tree branch. 
Uncle John had not gone to the homestead that 
morning. He sat across the aisle next to Father, lis- 
tening very attentively to the preacher. Sarah 
and Mattie sat together toward the front, 
their hands folded demurely in their laps. 
The morning wore on. 

Suddenly, very faintly, Jet became aware 
of hoofbeats somewhere beyond the trees. 
Without turning his head he listened care- 
fully. Above the strong voice of the preacher 
he could distinguish the quick, regular steps 
of a horse loping. Had Kutha or Ben’s 
pony broken loose from the trees where they 


were tied? That would be very unfortunate. Jet 
looked at Ben. Ben was dozing and had heard noth- 
ing. Jet slid over on the end of the log where they 
sat, then quietly left the arbor and went over near 
the wagons. The ponies had not broken loose. They 
stood in the shade, their eyes half closed, their 
heads lowered. 

The hoofbeats became louder. Jet left the trees. 
Once in the open he could see a horse and rider 
approaching from the direction of the settlement 
road. As the horse neared Jet the rider swung to the 
ground. 

“Howdy, boy,” the young man said. “I saw the 
smoke here and thought there might be someone 
who could direct me to the settlement. I’ve never 
been there. Back about a couple of miles the road 
forked. They showed about an equal amount of 
travel, so I didn’t know which one to take.” 

“You were on the right road,” Jet said, “or you 
wouldn’t have been close enough to see the smoke 
here.” 

The stranger heard the preacher’s voice, shaded 
his eyes with his hand, and looked through the trees 
at the arbor. Jet watched him closely. He thought the 
young man was about Uncle John’s age. His face 
was lean and tanned, he wore a broad felt hat that 
had once been white, and his dusty leather chaps 
showed hard wear. “What's that?” The stranger 
nodded toward the group of people on the log 
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newcomer said. “And I'll accept 


“A circuit rider is preaching,” 
Jet told him. “See all the wagons 
over there in a row? This is a 
camp meeting.” Then Jet did what 
he knew his father would have 
done. ““Won’t you tie your horse 
under a tree,” he said, “and go 
over to the arbor with me and 
hear the rest of the sermon? After 
that we are going to have dinner 
on the table there in the shade. 
You’re welcome to stay and eat.” 

“You're a sociable lad,’ the 


your invitation.” 


The fire'burned brightly down at the 

Tanner’s old wagon, and in its Ho 

Mr. Tanner stood, a fiddle under 
chin 


While the stranger tied his 
horse Jet noticed a bag strapped 
to the back of the saddle. It did 
not look like a blanket roll, but 
Jet asked no questions. Going over 
to the arbor the young man said, 
“My name is Haskins—James 
Haskins.” 

“My name is Jethro Stockwell,” 
Jet said with dignity. “But most 
people call me just Jet.” 

The two slipped in and sat 
down near Ben on the log. Ben 
roused from his nap, saw the stranger by his side, 
and opened his eyes in surprise. He looked first at the 
young man, then at Jet. Jet turned his head quickly. 
He pressed his lips together firmly to keep from 
laughing at Ben’s confusion. 

Finally the sermon was over, and the crowd stood 
while the preacher said the benediction. Then Jet 
motioned to his father. ‘““This is Mr. James Haskins,” 
he said. “He is on his way to the settlement. I asked 
him to eat dinner with us.” 

Father held out his hand. “I hope, Mr. Haskins, 
that you accepted Jet’s invitation.” 

“I did, sir.” Then Mr. Haskins was introduced 
to Mr. Thornton, the preacher, and the rest of the 
group. He explained, “The last caravan of home- 
steaders to come to this part of the country stopped 
on the other side of the river. They asked me to 
take the mail pouch to the settlement.” 

“Do you have the mail pouch with you?” someone 
asked. 

“Yes. It is strapped to the back of my saddle.” 
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“Are the letters from the bluegrass country ?”” 
Uncle John asked. 
“I reckon so,” Mr. Haskins said. “That's where 
the newcomers are from.” 
Then everyone seemed to be talking at once. Let- 
ters from the bluegrass country! Letters from home, 


relatives, friends! Letters right here at the grove!. 


Mr. Haskins was persuaded to open the pouch and 
empty the letters on the table. He read the names 
aloud. Many of them the group had never heard. 
But there was a letter each for Mr. and Mrs. Buxton, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jeffries, Mr. and Mrs. Stockwell. 
Pressing close to James Haskins, Uncle John looked 
on wistfully. Finally his name was called. Eagerly 
he reached for the letter. Turning it over in his 
hand, he walked away from the group and sat down 
on a stump, Mr. Haskins put the unclaimed letters 
in the pouch and fastened the strap. Around the 
table letters were read and reread, news exchanged, 
exclamations laughed over. 

When food was on the table, the blessing said, 
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and the plates served, Father said, “Well?” and 
looked directly at his younger brother. 

Uncle John grinned broadly. “Suzanne is coming 
out with the next group of wagons,” he said. “They 
are scheduled to reach the settlement about the 
middle of October.” 

“That’s only four weeks off,” Mother laughed. 

Suzanne. That must be the name of the person for 
whom Uncle John intends to build a cabin, Jet 
thought. 

Mr. Jeffries said, ‘Since we are going to put up a 
cabin for the Tanners, I suggest we work a little 
harder, stay a little longer, and put up a cabin for 
John. Looks like he’s going to need one.” 

“Fine idea,” Mr. Buxton agreed. “I couldn’t go 
home and then return soon to put up another chim- 
ney. Better do them both at one hitch.” 

When dinner was over Mr. Haskins said a pleas- 
ant good-by and left the camp. Jet and Ben strolled 
through the trees, watching him ride out of sight. 
But Jet did not hear half that Ben said. Suzanne. 
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THE PRAYER 


OF FAITH 
God is my help in every 
need; 
God does my every hunger 
feed; 
God walks beside me, guides 
my way 
Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 


All things I am, can do, and 


be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 


Suzanne. The name rang in his mind. Four more 
weeks and she would come and take Uncle John 
away. Jet’s lips pressed together in a straight, hard 
line and a cold feeling crept up inside him. But 
everyone was too busy to notice Jet. The men 
talked and planned their work ahead, stopping 
only when they gathered at the arbor for song and 
prayer. 

Long before the sun was up the next morning Jet 
and Ben were wakened by the unusual stir in camp. 
Women were cooking breakfast. Men were pulling 
stakes and yoking oxen. The Tanner homestead was 
little more than two miles from the grove. By 
the middle of the forenoon the camp had moved to its 
location near the sawmill. From there the men would 
work first on the spot that Mrs. Tanner had selected 
for her home site, then across the boundary, through 
the timber, to the knoll on Uncle John’s homestead. 

For days, from early morning until dusk, the men 
labored. Logs were measured and notched. Slabs 
were held in place with wooden (Turn to page 22) 
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By Bula Hahn \ 
Pictures by Herbert Rudeen 
T HE little town of Bethlehem, where 
Jesus was born, was not the home of x $ 


Joseph and Mary, who were Jesus’ earthly 
parents. Their real home was Nazareth, 
where Joseph worked at the carpenter’s 
trade, Nazareth was a small city in the 
land of Galilee, and it was to this place 
that Joseph and Mary returned when Je- 
sus was a small child no more than three Re op 
years old. 
Before returning to Nazareth, and while 
Jesus was yet a babe in arms, Joseph and 


In the study room off the synagogue Jesus was 
taught to read the parchment rolls that were 
copies of the books of the Old testament 


Mary went up to Jerusalem. It was the custom among 
the Jews at that time to bring the sons in a family 
to the Temple and there make an offering to the 
Lord, This ritual was to show that the child’s life 
was at the service of the Lord. Joseph and Mary 
went to the Temple, taking Jesus with them, and 
their offering was two young pigeonis. 

An old man’ named Simeon lived in Jerusalem at 
that time, and it had been revealed to him that he 
was not to die until he had seen the Christ, the 
Saviour of the world, come to earth. Often Simeon 
went to the Temple to worship and pray. He was 
there on the day that Joseph and Mary came bringing 
Jesus and their offering. The old man took the 
infant child up in his arms and, praising God, ex- 
claimed, “Now, O Lord, let me depart in peace, 
for my eyes have seen the Christ.” 

Joseph and Mary were much surprised and talked 
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one to the other about the things that the old man 
had said. While they still talked inside the Temple, 
a prophetess by the name of Anna came in. where 
they waited. She was an old woman, about eighty- 
four years of age, who spent her time both day and 
night in the Temple fasting and praying. God often 
revealed things to her, things that were not known to 


_other people; and like old Simeon, she too pro-- 


claimed the infant Jesus to be the promised Christ. 
She praised and thanked God for His goodness to 
them that were in Jerusalem that day. 

In Nazareth Joseph and Mary’s home was much 
like other homes. It was probably one large room 
with a shed built at the back that served Joseph as 
a carpenter shop. The windows through which the 
family looked at the sunshine and the trees and 
the bright blue sky were holes cut in the sides of 
the walls. The floor was the bare smooth earth, 
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hardened by many footsteps. There were no bed- 
steads in the little homes at Nazareth. The family 
untied rolls of matting at night, spread them on the 
smooth, hard floor, and slept upon them. They ate 
their food from a low table while sitting on mats on 
the floor. : 

Jesus went with His father Joseph to the syna- 
gogue each week and on the Sabbath, There He lis- 
tened to the priests reading the Jewish law. In the 
study room off the synagogue, with the other boys 
of Nazareth, Jesus was taught to read the parch- 
ment rolls that were copies of the books of the Old 
Testament. And while the boy Jesus helped in the 
carpenter shop, handing tools to Joseph, clearing 
shavings and pieces of wood from the workbench, 
and brushing sawdust from the floor, much of His 
training He received at His mother’s knee. Mary was 
a watchful mother, eager for her son to know the 
traditions and glory of her people. 

It was the Jewish custom at that time for the peo- 
ple to go each spring to Jerusalem to attend the 
feast of the Passover. Families and friends traveled 
in groups from many parts of the land. It took the 
people in Nazareth several days to make the journey, 
for they must walk. The few donkeys they had 
carried food and bedding. 

Joseph and Mary went to the feast of the Passover 
each spring. When Jesus was twelve years old they 
took Him with them so that He too might see the 
Holy City and the Temple there. How Jesus’ heart 
must have swelled with joy. He would attend the 
great feast! He would see the beautiful Temple of 
which His mother had so often told Him! He would 
see the priests and the lawmakers; and maybe when 
the ceremonies were finished, He might have an op- 
portunity to ask many of the questions that seemed 
continually to crowd His mind. 

After several days of travel they were inside the 
city of Jerusalem. The great stone walls of the 
Temple gleamed in the sunlight. With His father 
and mother and the friends that had come with them, 
Jesus went inside the holy building. He saw the altar 
and smelled the strange aroma of the smoking 
sacrifice. He saw the priests in their long black robes. 
He saw the Levites (descendants of Levi, not priests 
but special honored servants in the Temple) and 
heard them playing on their silver trumpets. He 
strolled back and forth in the courtyard. So this was 
the house of God! 

A realization of His kinship with God crept into 
the boy’s heart. He was God’s child. If the Temple 
was God’s house, then it was His Father’s house. 
He must have remembered the prophecies that He 
had read in the scrolls, and they must have seemed 


then like voices in His ear. Instead of playing with 
other children Jesus waited in the courtyard, listen- 
ing hungrily to the scribes and teachers as they talked 
one to another. 

So intent was Jesus on catching these bits of knowl- 
edge that when it came time to start home, He tarried 
inside the Temple. Joseph and Mary, thinking that 
Jesus was somewhere with the group of travelers re- 
turning to Nazareth, traveled all day before realizing 
that their son was absent. It was night then. But 
early the next morning they left their friends and 
returned to Jerusalem. 

They went to the home of their kinfolks. “Do 
you know where Jesus is?” they asked anxiously. 
The kinfolks did not know. Joseph and Mary sought 
friends in Jerusalem. “Have you seen the boy Jesus?” 
they asked in vain, for they had not seen Him either. 

All that day they searched, going from street 
to street. The second day passed much like the first 
day. No one of whom they inquired had seen the 
boy. Mary and Joseph were discouraged and troubled. 
The third day they went to the Temple to inquire 
of the priests. 

Inside the Temple they stopped suddenly. There 
before them, sitting in the midst of (Turn to page 29) 


Happy Thoughts 


If you will memorize the happy thought for the week 
you will find it helpful, Say it when you first wake up 
in the morning and repeat it to yourself each time 
you think of it through the day. 


For the week of January 2 
God made our world a lovely place; 
Pil match it with a happy face. 
For the week of January 9 
God’s love infolds me night and day 
And keeps me safe at work and play. 
For the week of January 16, 
Pll speak words that are kind and true; 
Pll honor God in all I do. 
For the week of January 23 
No ugly, angry thought shall find 
A place to settle in my mind. 
For the week of January 30 
Dear Father-God, show me the way 
To make somebody glad today. 
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The Bragging Mouse 
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Three lit - tle mice romped a - bout in the hay; 


Their grand-moth-er chuckled and 


and one was too fat 
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And one was a- 


fraid she’d be caught by the cat. The fat ‘ee said: “Why be 


ae- 


fraid : of the cat? 
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By Roland Rexroth 


F YOU were asked today to name the most val- 
I uable of all the riches taken from the earth, what 
would you name? Gold? Diamonds? Iron? None 
of these has produced more wealth and commercial 


} prosperity than petroleum, the crude oil from which 


so many important chemical products are derived. 
Petroleum belongs to a chemical family called 
the bitumens, which are compounds of carbon and 
hydrogen occurring in many different forms, gas- 
eous, liquid, and solid. The bitumens range from 
so-called natural gas that we use for heating and 
cooking, through various kinds of oils, to mineral 
pitch and asphalt, which we use for paving streets. 
No one knows today just when or where petroleum 
was first discovered and put to use. While the in- 


4 dustry has grown up only during the last sixty to 


seventy-five. years, the history of petroleum begins 
with the history of mankind, for references to the 
bitumens are found in the most ancient historical 


| records. Subterranean oil is even mentioned in the 


Bible in Job 29:6: “The rock poured me out streams 
of oil.” 

Perhaps the oldest known oil field in the world is 
in Azerbaijan, which is one of the independent re- 
publics now making up Soviet Russia, The oil de- 
posits at Baku, on the Caspian Sea, have been known 
and used for over four thousand years. It is said that 
the religion of the fire worshipers grew up in this 
area because springs of natural gas emanating from 
the rocks burned for hundreds of years without being 
extinguished, and the people attributed this phe- 
nomenon to a god. 

The first recorded mention of petroleum in the 
United States was in a letter written in 1627 by a 
French missionary who traveled through the Iroquois 


territory near Lake Ontario. More than two hundred 
years elapsed before the first successful oil well was 
drilled by Edwin L. Drake in Venango County, 
Pennsylvania, in the summer of 1859. Since then the 
petroleum industry has grown until it has become 
one of the largest industries in the world. 

Oil fields are found in all parts of the world, and 
even with the huge demand for petroleum products 
many have not yet been developed. For instance, the 
first oil well in Brazil was drilled as recently as 1939. 

Not all oil fields are on land. Some of the largest 
producing oil fields are under the ocean, and it is a 
strange sight to see oil derricks standing in the 
water many hundreds of feet from land. The first 
“sea-going” oil well was drilled off the coast of 
California south of Santa Barbara in 1896 by Wayne 
Darling. Since that time underwater oil fields have 
been developed in many countries, including Argen- 
tina and Venezuela. 

Since the petroleum industry is of such vast impor- 
tance it is not strange to find that twelve countries 
have issued more than a hundred stamps descriptive 
of it. We illustrate three of them. 

The Venezuelan stamp shows an airplane flying 
over the oil derricks standing in Lake Maracaibo. 
The stamp of Trinidad and Tobago shows the dis- 
covery of lake asphalt by Sir Walter Raleigh on 
the island of Trinidad in 1595. At the left of the 
central design are two oil derricks. 

The Iraq stamp is a most interesting one. It shows 
round boats called guffas on the Tigris River. These 
boats are used to transport oil. They are made of 
palmwood frames covered with skins, which are then 
covered with pitch or asphalt. They are said to be 
the earliest known “tankers” of the oil industry. 
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“My how fine he looks!” 


January 


NCE there was a jolly snow man. He looked 

like any other snow man except that he had 

a carrot for a nose, butternut buttons on his jacket, 

and a red muffler tied around his neck. Cocked on his 

head was an old green hat, and his arms were filled 

with holly. 

“My, how fine he looks!” said Sammy, chuckling. 
Then hearing his mother call, away he ran. 

Mr. Snow Man thought he looked fine too. He 
could see himself in the ice-covered puddle by his 
feet. But when he saw that his hat had no trimming 
he felt disappointed indeed. 

‘Just a feather would do,” he said as a bird flew 
by. “Perhaps the little boy will bring something.” 
But Sammy didn’t return, and the more Mr. Snow 
Man thought about his hat the unhappier he grew. 

Soon a little gray squirrel frisked up. When Mr. 
Snow Man spied his bushy tail, he thought what a 
fine plume it would make for his hat. So he said: 

“Little squirrel, please let me have your tail to 
trim my hat with. You may have all my butternut 
buttons to eat if you do.” 

The squirrel gave him one look. Then away he 
scampered. 

“Ho, hum,” sighed the snow man. 

Later a little rabbit hopped up. When Mr. Snow 
Man spied his tail peeking out, he thought what a 
fine pompon it would make for his hat. So he said: 
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“Little rabbit, please let me have your tail to trim 
my hat with. You may have my carrot nose to nibble 
if you do.” 

The rabbit gave him one look. Then away he 
hopped. 

“Ho, hum,” sigked the snow man again. 

At last it began to grow dark. Still Mr. Snow 
Man’s hat had not been trimmed. 

Snow fell. The wind blew and blew. Suddenly 
something fluttered down at his feet. What could 
it be? He looked. There was a bird. 

“Why, you poor little thing!” cried the snow man, 
forgetting all about himself. “You must be hungry 
and cold. Come, eat some of my holly berries.” 

The little bird did. 

“Now hop up on my muffler and warm your toes,” 
Mr. Snow Man continued. “You can spend the night 
under my hat. It will make a cozy place, I know.” 

So the little bird found out. 

In the morning the bird thanked the snow man 
for his kindness. Then away he flew. 

As he flew Mr. Snow Man gasped, for something 
came whirling and twirling straight toward him. 

When he looked in the ice-covered puddle a min- 
ute later he felt happy indeed. Stuck in his hat was a 
red feather! My, how fine he looked! 

Sammy said so too when he skipped out later, but 
he never did find out how the feather got there. 
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“Eat some of my holly berries and warm your toes 


on my muffler.“ 


Stuck up in his hat was a red feather. My, how fine 
he looked. 
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" i Please let me have your tail to trim my hat with. 
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C ORALEE'’S eyes were big and hurt. She tried not 
4 to listen to Zip Holliday, the tall, thin, too- 
sympathetic boy beside her. She looked across the 
hall to where David stood with Bige, the small black 
dog he had bathed and brushed to a glossy sheen. 
Other children, with their pets, ranged up and down 
the hallway. It was New Yeat’s Eve, and the school 
was bright with electric lights and noisy with 
eager laughter, as well as tense with the competition 
of the Children’s Annual Pet Show. 

Coralee’s glance dropped to her big red cat Cicero. 
His coat glowed like polished copper, and he blinked 
at her lazily. Surely he was the most beautiful ani- 
mal in the world! 

Beside her Zip repeated, ‘“David’s goofy, running 
down Cicero! Bige’s just an old black-and-tan, and 
Cicero could take him into camp any time, couldn’t 
he?” 

Zip smiled his small, secret smile which made him 
look naughty and happy. He was always saying 
things that made people suspicious and jealous, even 
of their best friends. 

Coralee bent to fluff out the ruff around Cicero’s 
neck. The bigger his ruff the more handsome he 
looked. 

“You don’t understand,” she said. “David and I 
don’t want anything to happen to other people’s pets. 
We just want our own to win.” 

“Huh!” Zip persisted impishly. “David says Bige 
makes everything here look like a hunk of green 
cheese. That doesn’t sound so bighearted to me!” 

“Why!” Coralee exclaimed. “If David said that, 
his old Bige—” 

She did not finish. Somehow what Zip said did not 
sound like David. Her glance flashed across the 
hall. 

David was laughing and talking with Andy and 


Pictures by 


By Lawrent Lee Florence McCurdy 


Bob. Andy’s big white rabbit Haakan was 

in a basket at his feet. As she watched the 

three Coralee’s indignation died. They were 

Spartans and her friends, and she knew they 

had not been unkind about Cicero. 

“Don’t worry about Cicero and Bige,” she 
said impulsively. “David and I don’t.” 
“You don’t believe me, do you?” Zip asked. 
“No,” she said honestly. “You don’t under- 
stand David or me either.” 
Zip scowled. He did not look happy now. He 
looked disappointed, and his next words told Cora- 
lee why. 

“I’m bored! There’s no excitement here. I wish 
something would happen.” 

Grumbling, he dropped to one knee beside Cicero. 
Coralee thought he was tying his shoe and she was 
glad when he went on, but soon she saw him stop 
beside Andy, David, and Bob. While they talked, he 
pushed Haakan’s basket with his foot, easing it 
closer to Bige. 

“Leave Haakan alone,” Andy protested. “Bige 
might decide he’s good eating if he gets too close.” 

David bent to stroke Bige’s smooth side that 
shone like a black mirror. 

“You wouldn’t bother Haakan, would you, Bige?” 
he said gently. 

“Oh, wouldn’t he?” Zip asked with deceptive in- 
nocence. “Suppose I said, ‘Sickem! Sickem, Bige!’” 

At the first “sickem” Bige’s ears went up, but see- 
ing nothing unusual, he tilted his muzzle inquiringly 
up to David. 

“Beat it, Zip!’ David said crossly. “You're trying 
to make trouble!” 

“I couldn’t do that,” Zip drawled. “Your dog 
hasn’t as much fight as Coralee’s cat.” 

“He has too!” David protested, loyal to Bige. 
“My dog’s not afraid of anything.” 

“You don’t like Pet shows, do you, Zip?” Bob 
interrupted. ‘““Why don’t you clear out?” 

Zip grinned. “I don’t like them much,” he ad- 
mitted. “But I haven’t anything else to do. And give 
me time, I may stir up some excitement yet.” 

Coralee thought fervently: I hope he doesn’t. I 
hope nothing ruins our show. 

Again she looked down at Cicero. He was curled 
on the little rug she had brought from home for 
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him, and he looked very handsome and comfortable. 

The judges were working their way toward them 
again. She reached down and rubbed Cicero’s nose 
with one finger. He liked that, so he was lying very 
still and purring happily when the judges got to 
him 


Coralee held her breath. The judges considered. 
They looked and discussed. And then one bent 
down and put a ribbon on his neck that said, ‘Best 
Groomed Cat.” 

For that moment Coralee thought that the show 
had ended in a blaze of glory, but all at once things 
began to happen that turned the hall into bedlam. 

A gtay something moved near the rug at Cora- 
lee’s feet. Cicero jumped to his feet and shot like a 
red streak across the hall. Straight between Bige’s 
legs he went, and the dog gave a yelp of dismay. 

The cat went on. Bige leaped after it. The two 
upset the basket in which Haakan lay, and pets 
began running in all directions. Their owners ran 
too. Coralee ran after Cicero. Andy ran after Haakan. 


David ran after Bige. And to Coralee’s surprise she 


heard David shout: “Get him, Bige! Get him! 
You're not afraid of anything!” 

Did David mean for Bige to get Cicero? But he 
couldn’t. Not David! 

Coralee stumbled and fell. She struggled to her 
knees. Cicero was going through a door at the end 
of the hall that, strange to say, was open to the cold 
night air. Bige followed, and after them both 
went David and Bob. 

Something struck against Coralee. It was Haakan, 
and she caught firm hold of him. 

“Tll take him,” Andy said beside her. “And 
thanks for the good catch.” 

Coralee got to her feet. She was short of breath. 
She was full of confusion and dizzy with fright. 
Suppose Bige did catch Cicero! 

Cats and dogs have terrible fights, she thought. 
They don’t seem to understand each other at all. 

She reached the door. It was closed now, and the 
winter wind pushed against it, making it hard for 
her to open, but at last she squeezed through. 

Outside she could see nothing. She listened, but 
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not a sound broke the night quiet. 

“Cicero,” she called. “Kitty, kitty!” 

No flying red streak came to her out of the 
darkness. Cicero had a blue ribbon, but the 
ribbon did not mean much now. Coralee 
crumpled down on the step. She wanted Cicero 
nestled in her arms, warm against her and safe. 
She wanted more than that. She wanted to for- 
get that she had heard David shout: “Get him, 
Bige! Get him!” But she had heard him quite 
plainly. 

Coralee began to shiver. It was New Year's 
Eve, and it was very cold. High above her, the 
sky was silver pricked with the bright gold of 
stars. The trees rocked the black lines of their 
bare limbs against it. The wind was sad and 
shrill, but she could not go inside the school- 

house. She was too 

Pets began running miserable. 

in all directions Behind her the 

door opened, and Andy said, “The Spartans 

have done awfully well, Coralee. Haakan got 

a ribbon for the best buck, and Bige is best- 

groomed dog. Where are the boys? I’ve got 
David's ribbon for him.” 

“I don’t know,” said Coralee in a muffled 
voice. 

The ribbons, none of them, really counted. 
It was Cicero that counted and her friendship 
for David and her trust in him. 

“What's the matter?’ Andy asked in con- 
cern. 
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“Andy,” she said impulsively, 
and then she stopped. Maybe she 
could not trust Andy either. Maybe 
she did not really understand 
David or Andy or Bob or Chink 
or Kegs or even her Cousin Red! 

From around the ‘corner came 
the sound of voices. David and 
Bob were coming. She did not 
want to see David, but she had 
to find out about Cicero. 

She started down the steps. 
Andy, with Haakan in his basket, 
came with her. In the cold white 
moonlight, she saw them, David 
with Cicero in his arms and Bige 
trotting at his heels and Bob walk- 
ing beside them swinging some 
small thing on a long string, 
around and around. 

“Here’s Bige’s ribbon, David, 
‘Best Groomed Dog,’” sang out 
Andy. “What happened ?” 

Coralee went forward slowly, 
half afraid to look at Cicero. Sup- 
pose David’s dog had hurt him? 
Suppose—— 

It was Bob who answered Andy. 
“More of Zip Holliday’s doings! 
He had this thing hidden under 


the edge of Cicero’s rug. He 
dragged it in front of Cicero and 
Bige, and they both thought it 
was real. Any cat will chase such 
a thing as long as it can run, and 
if Bige hadn’t caught it, I guess 
Cicero would be out to Holliday’s 
by now, don’t you, David?” 

David nodded. “Here, Coralee, 
is your ‘best-groomed cat,’ not a 
hair out of place.” 

David put Cicero in Coralee’s 
arms, and wordless, she took him. 
The thing Bob was swinging on 
the long string was a mechanical 
mouse. It was the mouse, not 
Cicero, that David meant when he 
called, “Get him, Bige! Get him!” 

Coralee felt deeply humiliated. 
She had let Zip make her doubt 
David, when all the past should 
have made her know that David 
was a true friend and a true 
Spartan. 

She stopped at the foot of the 
stairs. 

“T'm making a new-year resolu- 
tion,” she said earnestly. “It’s a 
kind of a thank-you for taking 
care of Cicero and an apology for 


letting Zip make me understand 
you. I resolve never to let trouble- 
makers make me doubt any Spar- 
tan. I know my friends, and I hope 
I'll always see things as they really 
are!” 

“That'd be a good resolution 
for us all to make,” said Bob with 
a grin. “When fellows like Zip can 
fool smart cats like Cicero with 
mechanical mice, we'll have to 
watch out or we'll get fooled too.” 


Jet’s Problem 


(Continued from page 13) 


pegs. Stones were hauled from 
the cliffs along the creek. The 
fireplaces took shape. Chimneys 
climbed rock upon rock. Roofs 
soon topped hollow walls. 

Tod and Nancy ran here and 
there, quick with excitement, 
eager for every hour of the day 
that proved them to be like other 
folks; folks with a house to live 
in and other folks willing to be 
their friends. Jet and Ben helped 


Tiny and Tim 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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Tod trim logs for the sawmill. 
They carried boards, stacked slabs, 
cut fire wood. 

Jet remembered as he shoveled 
sawdust away from the mill how 
concerned he had been when he 
learned the camp at the grove was 
to break up. He was troubled be- 
cause he did not want to lose the 
happiness that the last few days at 
camp would bring. He did not 
want to be separated from Ben. 

He and Ben had not been sep- 
arated by the move, instead they 
had gained Tod’s companionship. 
The preacher still talked at night, 
fathers and mothers still sang and 
prayed. And the joy of watching 
Tod’s and Nancy's happiness as 
the walls of their cabin took shape 
thrilled Jet through and through. 

As he rested on the pallet with 
Ben under the Jeffries wagon that 
last night at the grove, Jet could 
not have imagined ever being 
glad the camp meeting broke up 
sooner than planned. But he was 
glad. There was joy in helping 
others. The circuit rider said so. 
Jet knew it to be true. - 

The work that needed more 
than one man had been finished. 
Mr. Tanner and Uncle John could 
swing doors and put up cup- 
boards, each in his own cabin. 
This would be their last night to- 
gether. The men stopped work 
before dusk. The women cooked 
supper early. Mr. Thornton had 
asked that on this last night they 
hold a special service. 

“God has been good to this 
group,” the preacher pointed out. 
“For more than a week and a half 
you have worshiped together. You 
have erected two cabins, a labor 
of love, which stand as symbols of 
your kindness of heart and broth- 
erly devotion.” 

Jet sat down on the ground be- 
side Ben. All that the preacher 
said was true. But Jet could not 
keep from his mind the thought 
that very soon a stranger would 
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come and take Uncle John away 
from his and Sarah’s and Lonny’s 
home. Again that chill crept up 
inside Jet and stopped in a big 
lump in his throat. 

The fire blazed, sending its 
friendly glow to light expectant 
faces. Mr. and Mrs. Tanner 
walked up from the old wagon 
and stopped at the outer edge of 
the circle. Tod and Nancy sat 
with Jet and Sarah, Ben and Mat- 
tie, their hands clasped around 
hunched-up knees, their eyes wide 
with wonder. 

On his jew’s-harp the preacher 
gave the pitch, and song after 
song rang out, echoing and re- 
echoing among the trees. Fathers 
prayed long, earnest prayers. Then 
the preacher stood up, his face 
aglow with earnestness and love. 
Men, women, and children forgot 
time; they thought only of the 
comforting sound of the circuit 
rider's voice, knowing not when 
they would hear the like again. 

At last when the preacher 
stopped talking and sat down on 
a stump, a woman got up and . 
started telling what the meeting 
had meant to her. A log burned 
in two on the fire, the falling ends 
sending sparks scurrying upward 
into the blue darkness. Then with- 
out warning came the quick, lilt- 
ing tune of a pixy dance. 

The crowd stood up quickly. 
Through the trees they saw the 
fire burning brightly down at the 
Tanner’s old wagon, and in its 
light Mr. Tanner stood, a fiddle 
under his chin. His hand that held 
the bow moved swiftly as the 
music quivered and swelled. 

“Paw,” Tod exclaimed. 

The group had not seen Mr. 
and Mrs. Tanner leave. 

“Tt’s—it’s not respectful to the 
occasion,” one of the men said.. 

Jet and Ben stood, their arms 
linked together. “So it was Mr. 
Tanner who played a fiddle and 
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Dear Boosters: 

We have a brand-new year before us. It is all clean and shiny and bright. 
Do you remember how proud you were Christmas morning when you looked 
under the Christmas tree and found all those beautiful, shiny gifts there? That 
is the way you should feel about this new year, proud and happy in your heart, 
and then try real hard to keep it all clean and beautiful, just like those Christmas 

resents. 
; Perhaps you will be interested in knowing that in many countries New Year's 
Day is observed as a day of festivity. All countries however do not observe the 
same day. It was not until the year 1500 that most countries observed January 1 
as the first day of the year. We celebrate New Year’s Day by making it a national 
holiday. On that day we make resolutions and wish our parents and friends a 
happy new year. 

If you are not a member of the Good Words Booster Club perhaps you would 
like to resolve to join the club. If you already are a member you will want to 
join all the other Booster members in resolving to keep the Booster pledge 
better this year than ever before. 

The purpose of the Good Words Booster Club is to help boys and girls 
speak good words, think good thoughts, and do good deeds. If you should like 
to -become a member, just sign the application blank on the opposite page and 
send it to the secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. Then each Booster 
is to write to the secretary at least once a month so that she may know of your 
progress. 

Boosters who wish prayers for themselves or for others may write to the 
secretary. She will see that all requests for prayers are handed to Silent Unity, 
which is a group of workers at Unity School who pray for those who need help. 


From way over the ocean, in ‘God Save the King.” I know I can 

England, we hear from Brenda: play anything. This mandolin is very 

, handy—it keeps me out of mischief 

Dear Secretary: | am still saying The anyway.—Brenda Hickman. 
Prayer of Faith. That prayer is a very 


great help to me. The lady I am stay- a 


ing with asked me to go to the post 
office. It was pouring down rain, so Gladys has learned that God 
I said, “No, it is pouring down rain.” wil] always help her. She writes: 


Then I thought of The Prayer of Faith, 


and I was thinking that parcel might 
be going to her son overseas. Now if 
I had missed that early post it might 
not have reached him. But that parcel 
got to him all right. 

_ _ I was given a mandolin to play with 
the other day. I had never played one. 
So one day I put my whole mind to 
it and started to play with the strings, 
like a baby playing with its rattle, and 
would you believe it, I could play 
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Dear Secretary: 1 have been saying 
The Prayer of Faith lately, especially 
the line “God is my help in every 
need.” I think that is a very good line 
to say and I think all boys and girls 
should know about it. 

Whenever things go wrong or the 
schoolwork is hard I think of that 
wonderful line, “God is my help in 
evety need,” and I say it over and 
over to myself. It seems that whatever 


is the trouble God will help me. I will 
always keep The Prayer of Faith in 
mind.—Gladys Steubs. 


B 
Joe Bob has written us a friend- 
ly letter telling us about himself. 
We think you may be interested 
too. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have a goat. I wish 
the Booster girls and boys could see 
him. I like to play with him, and I 
think they would like to play with him 
too. I am in the third grade. I sure 
do love my teacher. 

My mother said she is glad I am a 
Booster member. I am glad too.—Joe 
BobeHall. 


Leontine has told us about her 
scrapbook. Perhaps you will want 
to make a scrapbook like hers after 
you read her letter. 

Dear Secretary: The Prayer of Faith 
has helped me a great deal. It has 
ec me when I was in arguments, 
and I say it every day, for it helps 
me in my schoolwork. 

In July I got a scrapbook. I call it 
the Booster Scrapbook. It is for the 
purpose of keeping The Prayer of 
Faith, Happy Thoughts, poems that are 
little the names 
of all the Boosters, and the puzzles. 
—Leontine Fields. 


To learn to forgive when one is 
unjustly accused of doing some- 
thing makes one truly a big per- 
son. I know that all you Boosters 
will be proud of Jean Ruth when 
you read her letter. 
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Dear Secretary: About a week ago I 
was accused of doing something I did 
not do. I was unhappy to think some- 
one would do that. Just as I was 
about to say something I should not 
say, I thought of The Prayer of Faith. 
Well, you know what I did. After 
saying The Prayer of Faith all the bad 
feeling went away. Then I decided 
to help the girl who had accused me. 
I said The Prayer of Faith again. A 
little later she came and told me she 
was sorry. This proved that what you 
said is true—Jean Ruth Dishman. 


A Canadian Booster uses The 
Prayer of Faith in a very practical 
way. 

Dear Secretary: Last week I lost a 
silver locket in a field behind my 
house. I lost it the night my uncle 
was here, and I could not find it. 
Next morning at six o'clock I went out 
to the field with a rake to look for it. 
I looked over the whole field saying 
The Prayer of Faith all the time but 
had no success. At last I thought I 
would never find it. I went over the 
middle of the field once more and said 
The Prayer of Faith once more. Then 
I found it! You can certainly think 
how happy I was!—Harriet Wicken- 
den (Canada). 


NEW YEAR’S PRAYER 


Every day I will be happy, 

Every day I'll find some joy; 

Every day I'll share some 
blessing 

With some other girl or 
boy. 


Doris is using The Prayer of 
Faith to good advantage. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am always glad to 
get my WEE Wispom. I like to read 
its stories. I am trying to send more 
— to others, and I am being 
kind to others too. One day when I was 
going to town I saw a dog coming. It 
was a bull dog and it was very mean. 
I said The Prayer of Faith, and when 
he got to me he crossed to the other 
side of the street—Doris Jean Culver. 


a 

My very special wish for each 
of you Booster members is that you 
will be happy this year; but most 
of all I wish for you that very 
very soon you will again live in 
a land of peace. 

Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to publish all names sent in. 
If your name is not listed select a pen 
pal from those listed below. 

Floyd E. McDaniel (13), Rte. 1, 
Rifle, Colo.; Ethel Pickard (11), Rte. 
1, Elk, Wash. ; Lois Johnson (10), Rte. 
2, Mt. Vernon, S. Dak.; Inez Perrine 
(10) and Barbara Perrine (12), both 
of Rte. 1, Clyde, Ohio; Emogene Storey 
(12), Box 147, Merigold, Miss.; 
Nellie Milbradt (12), Rte. 2, Burlin- 
game, Kans.; Nancy Olwine (11), 
Trotwood, Ohio; Joan Richeson (11), 
128 Morgan St., Cardington, Ohio; 
Doreen Adams (13), 2044 N. Ave. 
52, Los Angeles 42, Calif.; Ruby Mc- 
Crary (12), 302 Barnwell St., Thomas- 
ville, N. C.; Lorelei G. Carroll(13), 
1201 N. Rocheblane St., New Or- 
leans, La.; Irene Jeanette Frank (12), 
Rte. 3, Yoakum, Tex.; Annette Stevens 
(14) and Louise Murphy (14), Ferris, 
Ill.; Margery Ellis (13), Hollywood, 
11 Rigden Rd., Hove 4, Sus. England; 
Marilyn Post (11), 1526 McKinley, 
San Antonio, Tex.; June Degner (12), 
Audrey Degnet (11), Doris Reul 
(13), Eugene Fay (13), Earl Gruende- 
man (12), all of Rte. 1, Kewaskum, 
Wis. 


the pledge. 


Silent Unity for prayers. 


Rules of the Good Words Booster Club 


1. Boys and girls under fifteen years of age may become members. 

2. Members are not to use words that may make others unhappy. They are to keep the pledge by us- 
ing words of happiness, truthfulness, kindness, purity, love, cheerfulness, and health. 

3. Members are expected to write once a month to the secretary. She likes to know how they are keeping 


4, Each member will try to obtain at least one new member each year. (Application blanks for new mem- 
bers to sign will be sent upon request. The pledge must be signed personally by the one joining.) 

5. If a member wishes prayers for health, for success in his schoolwork or in making friends, or for help 
with any other problem, he may write to the secretary. She will be glad to help him and to give his name to 


Application Blank 


I believe that my words help to make me and other persons happy or unhappy. 
I also believe that it is easier for others to speak good words when I speak good 
words. Therefore I want to become a member of the Good Words Booster Club 
so that I may help others as well as myself to be happy. 

I will try to use only true, kind, pure, loving, cheerful words. I will try to keep 
the rules of the club. 


Name 


Street address 
City or town 


State 


This blank must be signed personally by the one joining. 
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My Pet Bear 
By Jean Puffer (11 years) 
Topeka, Kans. 


I have a little bear 

And his coat is coal black; 

He loves to sit in a rocking chair— 
Now what do you think of that? 


He likes to eat of milk and honey; 
But we all know that that cost money. 
His appetite is best of all 

Around Halloween time in the fall. 


When winter comes he goes to sleep 
In a rocky cave, dark and deep; 

He slumbers on all winter long, 
Dreaming of playmates, happiness, and 
“song. R 


Bing-O 
By Florence Horvatincich (11 years) 
McKeesport, Pa. 


I have a funny little monk, 
And Bing-O is his name; 
He's not a bit like other toys, 
Although he’s made the same. 


He has a funny little face, 
That sort of looks at me. 
We play together all day long, 

As happy as can be. 


Rationing 
By Christie er: (11 years) 
Hollyburn, B. C., Canada 
In these times of war, you know, 
We must all do thus and so. 


We are rationed everyone; 
We'll stick to it though it’s no fun. 


Some things are scarce, some canned 
too; 
There may be more before we're 
throu, 


None of us will ever complain, 
Because we'll soon have peace again. 


God Made 
By Dianne Ki 11 
4 


God made the land, the sea, the air; 
He made the beauties we see every- 


where: 


The lakes with their mirror faces 


spread ; 


The beautiful stripes on the king 


snake’s head; 


The mountains, the valleys, the rivers so 


swift. 


Yes, it’s true that our God made all this. 
Praise God for the beauties we see 


round the cascade; 


Praise God for the wonderful things 


that He made. 


Wind, Then Flowers. 
By Lynne Hagen (5 years) 
Chalmette, La. 

Wind, wind, blow, blow, 

And let the little flowers grow. 
But if there be a bit of snow, 
The wind will blow 

And melt the snow 

And let the little flowers grow. 


Pokey Pete 
By Littlejohn (7 years) 
Kans. 
We have a pet turtle; 
His name is Pokey Pete; 
We keep him in the basement 
So all the bugs he'll eat. 
V for Victory 


By Mary Jensen (10 years) 
Elyria, Ohio 
While our boys and men are fighting 
We can cheer them up by writing. 
So, boys and girls, get out your stamps 
And send those letters to the camps. 


Honey 


By Laurie Anne Bishop (9 years) 
Norwood, R. I. : 
Out in the garden, 


Under the trees, 
I have seven hives of bees 


Working and humming all day long: 


Honey, honey, is their song! 
The Seasons 
By John Gorrie (11 years) 
Alta., Canada 
Winter is here now: 
Cold is the air; 


Snowflakes are falling; 
Sleeps the black bear. 


Springtime comes floating 
Through the green trees: 
Daffodils swaying 
In the cool breeze. 
Summer is coming: 
Hot is the air; 
Swimming and riding 
Once more are here. 


Autumn has come now: 
Shorter the days; 

Leaves now are falling. 
To God be the praise! 


| 
A Pesky Shadow 
By Roberta H. Gibbs (7 years) 
Beaverton, Oreg. 


I have a little shadow, 
It follows me everywhere. 
I cannot go a single place 
Without its going there. 


So is this shadow 
day 

I feel like cutting it off me, 
And giving it away. 
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Morning 
Clarice Fiala (13 


Peggy Ann Symms sat on a high 
bank beside the road. She had dropped 
the reins of Nugget’s bridle on the 
ground and had apparently forgotten 
her glossy, golden beauty of a horse, 
so entranced was she by the glory of 
the rising sun. Its golden rays even 
down into the n, grassy, fertile 
little valley ray which the spark- 


ling, tree-lined river wound its way.. 


The peaceful farmhouses and wide 
stretches of colorful fields of corn, 
wheat and alfalfa, were brilliant in the 
early light. 

Every dew-drenched leaf seemed to 
be tinged with silver, and the birds, 
who had wakened at the first sign of 
dawn, were bursting their little throats 
with song as they greeted the bright, 
new day. 

Peggy Ann turned slowly and 
looked off to the west, her eye follow- 
ing the little road up the steep hill. 
Slowly her eyes traced the irrigation 
ditch, clinging to the side of the hill 
against which a tiny town lay snugly 
sleeping—except for a few thin trails 
of smoke rising from some of the 
houses. A little to the south of it, up 
on a little knoll, with hills and the 
blue, cloudless sky behind it, stood a 
gteat white church, home of peace 
and love. 

From her vantage point Peggy's eye 
could follow, a mile away down the 
river road, a trail lined with trees and 
tall grasses, which seemed to come to 
an end in a meadow filled with bright 
wild flowers of all colors. In the far 
end of the meadow were tall cotton- 
wood trees giving shade to a herd of 
peaceful brown-and-white cows. The 
tiver made a pleasant border for the 
meadow. From the river a silvery-gray 
mist was rising and floating away out 
of sight. 

Nugget, suddenly becoming impa- 
tient, came up behind Peggy Ann and 
stood waiting. Getting no attention, 
he reached out his nose and gave 
Peggy a quick shove, which nearl 
sent her over the bank. Coming back 
to life with a start, Peggy laughed, 
jumped to her feet, and gave Nugget 
a quick little slap on the shoulder, as 
she tossed the reins over the saddle. 
Instinctively Nugget flicked his tail, 
wheeled about, crouched a little, and 
sprang into a hard run down the river 
road to get the cows. ° 


Taking a deep breath of the cool, 
fresh, sweet, morning air, Peggy Ann, 
chanting “My home, oh, my home,” 
swayed lightly to the rhythm of Nug- 
get's pounding hoofs. 


Jerri Lee 


By Virginia Atterbury (10 years) 
Yuba City, Calif. 


My cousin’s name is Jerri Lee; 

When I go to see her she smiles at me. 

She is round and chubby, her eyes are 
blue; 

You go to see her and she'll make 
friends with you. 

She likes her bath, and likes to eat, 

And likes to play with her little bare 
feet. 

She has two teeth of pearly white, 

And chews on toast 'till the very last 
bite. 

She loves her mother, daddy, and 
grandma too; 

And I know she'll like you. 

She is eight months old and full of 


fun; 
She laughs and smiles 'till the day is 
done. 


Friendship 


By Faith Locke (10 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


Gaze about and you will find 
A handclasp warm and tender. 
Seek new friends, for they are free; 
Enjoy friendship’s sweet surrender. 


R 


Editor's Note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age, Be sure that the 
contribution you send in is your very 
own composition. Copied material is 
sure to be recognized and proper credit 
must be given in a later issue. This 
humiliates the sender and is embarrass- 
ing to us. A note from a teacher or one 
of your parents stating that the poem 
or story is original with you must ac- 
company your contribution, otherwise 
the judges will not consider it. Every 
contribution is read carefully, and as 
many of the best ones are selected for 
publication as there is room for. 

Address all letters to Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, 
Mo. Be sure to give your name, age, 
and address. A guild membership card 
is sent to each child whose composition 
is published, as well as a complimentary 
copy of the magazine in which it ap- 
pears. We regret that we cannot ac- 
knowledge or return unused contri- 
butions. 
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The Lonely Horse 


By Barbara Williamson (12 years) 
St. Paul, Minn. 


All my horse statues are on a shelf, 

All except one, who stands by him- 
self. 

He stands on the dresser in a nice 
cool place; 

He stands day and night with a 
frown on his face. 


The reason he stands all by himself 
Is that he is too big for the shelf. 
I’ve tried to think of what to do, 
I've thought and thought, but can’t; 
can you? 


A Rabbit 


By Richard Shearman (6 years) 
Wickford, R. I. 
I saw a rabbit 
On a sunny day; 


But he was afraid of me, 
And so he ran away. 


A Faraway Land 


By Elinor Miller (10 _ 
Vancouver, Cana 
I should like to live and be 


In a place where lollipops grow on a 
tree. 


Where pies as thick as mushrooms grow 
And flowers are cookies in a row. 


Where mountains are towers of ice 
cream tall 
And roofs are made of sugar small. 


Where roads are paved with glistening 
old 
And tons of candy can be sold. 


That is where I'd like to live— 
Where people don’t receive but give. 


_My Babies 
By Kathleen Marie O’Brien (5 
years) 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
My babies always mind me, 
They mind me all the day; 


Whenever I say, “Darling!” 
They come right away. 
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Last-Minute Gifts 


By Joanne Dee 


Songer little gifts are all made from scraps. Cut your own patterns 
a little larger than these if you wish. The patterns can be used to 
make sachets, hair ornaments, or lapel gadgets. 

Tree. Cut a tree pattern about 3 or 4 inches high. Cut out two trees 
from wide green satin ribbon. Place satin side in and stitch trees around 
edges, leave opening, and turn right side out. Stuff lightly with cotton 
that has sachet powder on it. Trim the tree with tiny beads. This will 
give a quilted effect. Cut a green felt tree. Add bright beads, Sew 
safety pin on back for lapel ornament. 

Wreath, Cut a doughnut from green felt then cut edges uneven 
for holly effect. Sew on red beads or red sequins for holly berries, Add 
red satin ribbon bow at the top. Sew safety pin on the back. 

Bell. Cut out two yellow silk bells and make a sachet (see directions 
for making tree). Quilt design on with tiny green stitches and add red 
bow or cut felt bell for lapel gadget. 

Holly. Cut out holly leaves about 3 inches long from green silk. 
Make sachets of the leaves. Cut out red silk circles 114 inches, Gather 
up in balls; stuff with cotton, Add black bead or French knot on top 
of each ball. Quilt lines on leaves. Sew leaves and balls together to 
finish gift. Cut green felt leaves, make red silk balls, and arrange. 
Sew on small comb for hair ornament. 
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Street without 
Children 


(Continued from page 9) 


walked back to her own house, 
picked up September, and went 
straight inside. Mother had fin- 
ished unpacking and was sweep- 
ing the kitchen floor. 

“Did you find any children?” 
she asked. 

“There aren’t any,” Carol Ann 
said sadly. “I know about every 
single house now. There is a little 
old man, a fat woman, a thin 
woman, and a man who plays 
the violin, but not any children.” 
Carol Ann's voice quivered a little. 
“Not even one.” 

“What a shame!” Mother ex- 
claimed, “Would you like to go 
with me to find a store? We must 
buy some groceries.” 

It took quite a long time to find 
a grocery store, but it was a very 
nice one, with a cheerful clerk in 
a white coat. Carol Ann helped 
carry the groceries home, but the 
nearer she came to the little cot- 
tage the sadder she grew. Imagine 
living on a street where there were 
no children! What in the world 
would she do all day? Carefully 
Carol Ann wiped away one little 
tear that was creeping down her 
cheek. Even the thought of the 
strawberries that Mother had 
bought for supper did not cheer 
Carol Ann up the least bit. 

“Wouldn’t it be lovely——” 
she began, and there she stopped, 


for they had turned the corner into — 


their own little street. And the 
street seemed to be full of chil- 
dren! 

“Here she is!” said the little man 
with the violin, ““Here’s the little 
gitl who was looking for children 
to play with! Will this be 
enough?” he asked Carol Ann. 

“Oh, yes, indeed!” Carol Ann 
cried. “But how——” 
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“This one,” said the little man, 
pointing to a little girl with round 
blue eyes, “is Mary Lou. I bor- 
rowed her for you for the after- 
noon.” 

“And these two,” said the old 
man, pointing to two little boys in 
blue-and-white suits, “are my 
grandsons Bobby and Jimmy. 
They're twins. I sent for them just 
for you.” 

“This one,” said the thin wom- 
an, pointing to a laughing girl 
with red curls, “is my niece, Clari- 
bel. She lives on the next street.” 

“Matilda here,’ said the fat 
woman, pointing to a chubby little 
girl in a yellow dress, “is in my 
Sunday school class, “I told her 
there was a lonesome little girl 
over here who had been doing 
nice things for everybody on the 
street.” 

“How perfectly lovely!” Carol 
Ann exclaimed, “Thank you all 
ever so much.” She smiled at all 
the children. “Come into my 
yard,” she invited. “We can play 
almost any kind of a game, there 
are so many of us!” 

When they had all gone again, 
Carol Ann ate her good supper 
and tumbled sleepily into bed. 

“Isn’t this the nicest place?” she 
murmured to Mother. “Such a lot 
of children!” 


a 


Boy Who Questioned 
Priests 
(Continued from page 15) 


the most learned men of the day, 
was Jesus. The priests and law- 
makers were listening attentively 
to the young boy’s questions, and 
nodding their heads in approval at 
the answers He gave to the ques- 
tions they in turn put to Him. 
Everyone in the Temple wondered 
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A Scratch-Paper Box 


By Glenn Morgan 


OW that we are conserving paper, it is nice to have a special box 

to keep our writing paper in. Save old letters, advertisements, 

handbills, envelopes, and the like for your box. The unused portions 
make good scratch paper. 

To make the box take two pieces of 14-inch lumber 11/4 inches 
high and 6% inches long and nail to two pieces of 14-inch lumber 
11/4 inches high and 8% inches long. See box frame A. Cut a section 
from the front as in diagram B. 

From thin wood or heavy cardboard cut the top of your box 6 inches 
by 6% inches and tack it on as in C. Cut the bottom 634 inches by 
83/, inches and tack it on the bottom of the frame. Carve out two pencil 
grooves 61/, inches from the back. Tack or glue a triangular block of 
wood 6% inches long by 3 inches wide on top cf your box. 

Give the box several coats of enamel. Glue a calendar in place 
on the block. Cut the paper you have saved the right size, and fill 
the box. Add a pencil, and your box is ready for your desk or telephone 
stand. 


at the boy’s knowledge of the 


word of God. 

Mary drew Jesus aside, “Son, 
why have You dealt so with us? 
Your father and I have sought You 
with troubled hearts.” 

Innocently Jesus looked up into 
His mother's face. “Why did you 


search for Me? Did you not know 
I would be in my Father’s house?” 

Mary did not understand the 
meaning of her son’s reply. But 
she kept the memory of His words 
in her heart, along with the say- 
ings of old Simeon and the proph- 
etess Anna. 
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YRECIPES 


BY JATTA TAYLOR. KEITH 


Recipes for a Happy New Year 


; Lipo is an old saying down South that if you eat field peas on 


New Year’s Day you will have plenty of everything—not only 
peas—all the rest of the year. Few Southern housekeepers therefore 
and few Southern hotels fail to follow the custom. Here is a recipe 
from Charleston, South Carolina, for just suck a New Year's dish. 


Hopping John 


Y4 pound field or red cow peas salt to taste 
2 quarts of water butter to season 
1 pod hot red pepper 2 cupfuls uncooked rice 


® Wash peas carefully and boil with red pepper until peas are tender. 
Add salt and butter to taste. Add 2 cupfuls washed rice and more water 
if needed. It probably will be necessary to add 1 or 2 cupfuls of water. 
Boil 20 minutes. Reduce heat and simmer until rice stands apart and 
is perfectly done. 
@ On the other side of the world, in Scotland, New Year’s Day is one 
of the most important festival days in the year. An old Scotch custom 
called hogmanay is still observed in which the children on New Year's 
Eve go from house to house singing: 
Hogmanay trollalay, 

Gie’s your white bread 

And non o’ your grey. . 
@ In response the townfolk give the children small oaten cakes, 


Scotch Oatmeal Cookies 


6 tablespoonfuls shortening 
cupful sugar 

114 cupful rolled oats 

34, cupful flour 


\4 teaspoonful salt 

1/4, teaspoonful cream of tartar 
Y/, teaspoonful baking soda 

14 cupful water 


®@ Cream the shortening in a large bowl; add the sugar and cream well 
together. Add the rolled oats and the rest of the dry ingredients sifted 
together. Add the water and mix well. Roll dough on a floured board 
to 1% inch in thickness and cut with a round cooky cutter. Bake on a 
gteased baking sheet in a moderately hot oven (400° F.) for ten or 
twelve minutes. 

® These cookies may be served as sandwiches, with a filling of thick- 
ened cooked fruit or mince meat. 
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White New Year’s 


(Continued from page 7) 


My, my, how Mother would 
feel if she knew about this! 
Mother, who had said, “Aren’t I 
silly, Clare, to worry,” and then 
put her furry arm around him and 
said, 

“God is my help... 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way”... 

Clare said it. He could hardly 
get breath enough, but he said it. 
““My help .. . beside me... 
guides”... 

He knew he was wandering 
around and around. But he 


-wouldn’t give up; he wasn’t soft. 


But why keep on wandering? It 
wouldn’t get him anywhere. But 
what would? “Beside me. . . 
guides my way”... 

And then quite suddenly he 
knew that just saying words over 
and over like that was like wan- 
dering around and around. Why, 
if God was beside you, guiding, 
He was beside you, guiding. Clare 
stood still, shaking with cold, with 
fear. But he made a resolution; he 
would just Jet God guide him. It 
was like taking hold of God’s 
hand “in his heart.” 

A queer feeling came over him, 
“I have no fear . . . God is here.” 
And strangely enough, he stopped 
shaking—as if the cold wasn’t so 
bad, when it wasn’t mixed up with 
icy fear. He straightened up. 
Home? No, indeed, he was going 
to the Sheas’—with that dinner 
and that sled. He hooked his arm 
through the sled rope and lifted 
the basket higher. He didn’t feel 
cocky either, now. He didn’t feel 
soft. He tried to think where the 
Sheas’ house was. Well, hadn’t 
the wind been blowing from over 
Sheas’ way? Well, say! Being 
scared was what took your wits 
away. He wasn’t scared now; he 
faced the wind; he had tight hold 
of God’s hand “in his heart.” 
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But suppose the wind changed 
direction! He thought it had! 
Then a strange thing happened, 
an extraordinary thing. His foot 
tripped against something. It was 
like a wire. What? It was a string! f Ad A . 
He stooped and picked it u ae 
white the Kite By Lucille Ison 
Telephone string! Why, why—the 
wind must have blown the poles 
down! God made the wind. 

He lifted the string; and as 
he walked along, it kept coming 
up out of the snow, and sliding 
through his glove. He came to a 
half-buried pole. Then he knew 
he wasn’t lost any more. 

He came to a fence and a gate. 
The Sheas’ gate! And then he 
could see the log house. The next 
minute Barney was opening the 
door and Mrs. Shea was saying, 
“Well, look who’s here! Bless you, 
mavoureen! an’ praise the Lord!” 

Clare just said: “Here’s our din- 
ner. And, Barney, this is your 
sled.” He explained. He told 
them how he had got lost, and 
then had found the telephone 
string, and how it had guided 
him. Barney’s eyes shone. 

“Praise the Lord!” Mrs. Shea 
said over and over. 

Clare took off his overcoat; and 
made a new reso—resolution, a 
white New Year's resolution: not 
to try so hard to be hard, but to 
keep hold of God’s hand “in his 
heart.” 


Thankfulness 
By Faith Cornwall 


When I awoke this morning 
I felt so glad and gay. 
The sun was shining brightly; 
It was such a pretty day! 


I knelt and thanked my Father 
Before I even dressed. 

I told Him how I love Him— 
As though He never guessed! 
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A few weeks ago I heard a 
young man talk about his work as 
a trainer of dogs for Uncle Sam’s 
army. It was very interesting. 

The thing that impressed me 
most was that to be a real trainer 
one must first love dogs. That ap- 
plies to training any type of pet. 
We must first love pets if we wish 
to gain their love, confidence, and 
obedience. When we express our 
love for them they are filled with 
joy at the sight of us or at the 
sound of our voice. 

In your work with your pets 
watch their reaction to your love 
and write us about it. Address 
your letters to WEE WIspoM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. Be 
sure to give your name, age, and 


address. 
a 


Dear Editor: 1 want to tell you about 
my rabbit. He is four years old. I 
got him for Easter when he was two 
weeks old. We are great pals. His name 
is Pink. He got his name from his 
pink nose, two pink ears, and two 
pink eyes. The rest of him is white. 
He comes when he is called, especially 
if you are not in sight. He plays hide- 


and-seek and tag. When he plays tag 

he runs around me and gives me a 

= He is a very fast runner.—Mary- 
elle McGuire. 


Dear Editor: I want to tell you about 
my cat Whitie. She was given us when 
she was only a kitten. Whitie was so 
small that we used to have to feed her 
from a doll’s bottle. 

One day my brother and Whitie 
were in the house alone. My brother 
went to bed. When we came home 
we did not have a key to open the 
door, so we rang the bell. But my 
brother had fallen asleep. Whitie heard 
us ringing the bell. She jumped up and 
jumped on top of my brother and woke 
him up.—Bernice Tabach. 

Dear Editor: 1 have been reading the 
interesting letters that other boys and 
girls have sent in about their pets, so 
I thought I would tell you about mine. 

I have an all-yellow canary whose 
name is Lawrie. He likes seeds, bacon, 
carrots, lettuce, plantain seeds, and ap- 
ples. Every day after he is through eat- 
ing he takes a bath. 

Lawrie sings all day, whenever he 
has an audience to sing to. I like to sit 
and talk to him when he is not singing 
or swinging on his swing; for he is 
one of my best friends.—Joinette 
Chitty. 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Dear Editor: 1 have ten ducks. Some 
are a cross of mallards and white 
ducks. They look very queer. Others 
are pure mallards and pure white 
ducks, Every morning they 5 till 
I feed them. When they hear me 
coming down the steps they cock their 
heads and start g louder. When 
they get the food they fight for it, 
each trying to get more than the 
other. They all make a different noise, 
so you can imagine how it sounds. Its 
fun to watch them on the pond; when 
they lie down they just collapse. I also 
have a rabbit and a canary.—Carol 
Thum. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a saddle horse. 
His name is Tony. He will shake hands 
with me. He likes to race with the 
other horses. When sometimes I go to 
the store I ride Tony. One day I did 
not get the saddle on as tight as I 
should, and while I was cantering it 
slipped and let me under his body, I 
guess Tony knew something was 
wrong, for he stopped immediately. 
So I was not hurt. Another time a rein 
broke while I was riding very fast. I 
spoke kindly to Tony and he under- 
stood, for instead of running away he 
kept his natural gait until we reached 
the barn. I love him very much and I 
know he loves me.—Virginia Emery. 


a 


Dear Editor: Some time ago we 
found a baby bluejay that had fallen 
from its nest. He wasn’t the least bit 
afraid of us, and we brought him 
home. For two days we had to force- 
feed him and then he opened his 
mouth and screamed “‘joy, joy,” when 
we came near. We fed him earth- 
worms, egg yolk, bird seed, insects, and 
cereals—feeding them every hour 
while he was little until now that he 
is almost grown, he feeds himself 
and flies all over the house. We 


named him Sammy Jay, and he has . 


found his way into our hearts. He is 
so mischievous and curious and dearly 
loves his “toys’—several bright but- 
tons, a silver thimble and a green 
rubber hair curler. He tries so hard 
to sing when the radio is on and loves 
to perch on our shoulders and whisper 
in our ears. Someday soon we will let 
him fly away because we know he will 
be happier, but we hope he will come 
back and see us sometime.—Jack and 
Gail Masters. 
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Bird Crossword Puzzle 
By Ethel E. Hickok 


ACROSS 


3. Crafty 

5. Organ of vision 

6. In that manner 

7. Dove's cry 

10. To SESS 

11. A ducklike bird 

13. An insect 

14. Form of “to be” 

16. The season when birds build 
nests 

18. Very 


DOWN | 
1. An insect-eating bird 
2. To pass through ‘the air with 
wings 
. Point of the compass (abbr.) 


OM 
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4. Should we protect birds? 
7. A small bed 
8. Upon 

9. Our gift from some birds 
11. To be able 

12. Boy’s name 

14. Form of “to be” 

15. Pronoun 

17. Within 


An Odd Stone 
By Enola Chamberlin 


I may be big as a marble, 


I may be small as sand, 
But I disappear completely 
If you Hold me in your hand! 


What Am I? 
By Mary James White 


It speaks in your ear if you come 


when it calls, 
And carries your voice miles 
away; 


It brings close your friends, it 


loneliness ends, 
And saves time and steps every 


day. Q 


Some Kinfolk 
By Aletha M. Bonner 

What kin is found at the table? 
(Example, napkin) 

What kin appears in a pie? 

What kin is a school for small 
children? 

What kin will burn best when 
it’s dry? 


What Animal? 
By Enola Chamberlin 

My first is in come but not in go, 

My second’s in fast but not in 
slow, 

My third is in warmth but not in 
cold, 

My fourth is in secret but not in 
told, 

My fifth is in Jill but not in Jack, 

My whole is an animal with a 
hump on his back. 


What Is It? 
By Mary James White 
It has four legs but just one foot, 
It also has a head, 
It never walks, but always stands, 
And gives you rest instead. 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Father, for this Thy gift of 
food, 
Accept our thanks and 
praise. 
Bless and direct us as we 
seek 
To do Thy. will always. 
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THIS IS PAULA 
Designed by Sadye Ann Petersen (11) 
Drawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll must 
be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 


Jet’s Problem 
(Continued from page 23) 


made the mysterious music,” Jet 
said. 

“But he shouldn’t have played 
it tonight,” Ben answered. ‘‘Only 
hymns are suitable at a time like 
this.” 

The men stood close together, 
their faces serious. The women 
talked excitedly in undertones. 
“How could Mr. Tanner have 
been so thoughtless?” Jet won- 
dered. ‘““What would Mother think 
of him now? What would they 
all think.” 

One of the men started down 
to the Tanner campfire. Another 
followed, and another. The wom- 
en watched silently. Then with a 


} grave face and firm steps the 


preacher followed the men. 
“What will they say to Mr. 
Tanner?” Jet whispered to Ben. 
(To be continued) 


a 

Answers to Puzzles 

Bird Crossword Puzzle 
ki 


An Old Stone 
Hailstone. 


What Am I? 
The Telephone. 


Some Kinfolk 
Napkin. Pumpkin. Kindergarten. 
Kindling. 
What Animal? 
Camel. 
What Is It? 
A Bed. 


Message for Mother 


Today is a new beginning 


Do you sometimes wish it were possible for you to go 
back into the past, doing things a bit differently and 
bringing greater happiness into your life? 

Do not spend any time in wishing to change the 
past when the glorious present is yours, waiting to 
be filled with all the joy that you can crowd into it: 

‘the joy of achievement, of unselfish service, of prac- 
ticing the presence of God in your daily life. 

A book that will help you close your eyes to the 
past and open them to the joyous opportunities of 
the present is Beginning Again, by Frank B. Whitney. 
The author of this inspired book shows you how 
to let go of what is past and to make a new start 
today toward the attainment of your heart’s desires: 
health, peace, joy, friendship, and financial security. 

It is just the sort of book to read as you stand at the 
threshold of the new year. 


Senp FOR THIS book and let it help you take the 
first step in making a new beginning. In cloth it is $1; 
in lovely black flexible binding, $2. 


Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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A brand-new year is about to begin, and many grown 
folks are busy making good resolutions. Boys and girls 
like to make good resolutions too, and here is a sug- 2 
gestion for the first one on your list: ¥ 


Resolve to make 1944 a year of real L4 
happiness for some little friend by : 
giving him a year’s subscription for 
Wee Wisdom. 


Each month from January to December your friend will 7 
receive a copy of Wee Wisdom just filled with delight- 
ful things to read, to do, and to make. As a reader of 


Wee Wisdom yourself, you know that he will enjoy it 
from cover to cover and that each copy will bring him 
hours and hours of happiness and fun. 


Turn to page 32 in this number and you will find 
a blank on which to write your gift order. Just fill it © 
out and mail it today so that your friend may begin 
his year of happiness with the January number. Wee 
Wisdom is $1 a year. 
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